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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 
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Eight. 

L.  1  E. 

Left  First  Entrance. 

E.  IE. 

Eight  First  Entrance. 

L.  2  E. 

Left  Second  Entrance. 

B.  2E. 

Eight  Second  Entrance. 

L.  3E. 

Left  Third  Entrance. 

E.  3  E. 

Eight  Third  Entrance. 

I.,  u.  E.     Left  Upper  Entrance 
(wherever  this  Scene  may  be.) 

E.  TJ.  E. 
D.  E.  C. 

Eight  Upper  Entrance. 
Door  Eight  Centre. 

SCENERY  (London,  1740-42.) 

ACT  I.— Interior  on  three  grooves. 
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Table,  chairs  B.  and  L. 


Table,  chairs  B.  and  L- 
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Closed  in  B.  and  L.  Curtains  to  window,  L.  a  K.,  ana  open  doorway  (wide),  B.  2.  E., 
are  ol  same  stutt;  door,  L,  1  i:.,  is  practicable.  A  ia  an  .hast  Indian  uiiay  and 
kuxiuer-wurJi  sideboard;  K,  B,  B  are  large  China  jars,  in  flower,  dragon  and  sea- 
green  cracKLe  pattern,  on  stands;  L.  side  there  are  smaller  vases,  and  such  East 
iutiiau  curiosities  as  ivory  lly-flappers  and  brushes,  arranged  tor  effect ;  C  is  a  back- 
ing to  a.  u.  E.  opening;  pictures  on  Hat  are,  among  others  (all  very  dingy),  a  pair  of 
portraits,  lady  and  gentleman,  period  James  I.  or  Charles  II. ;  hearth-rug  of  seal- 
skin, bordered  by  black-bear,  etc. ;  carpet  down  ;  statuette  on  table,  L.  c.,  trout,  with 
small  books ;  books  on  table,  B.,  with  one  folio  Shakspeare.  All  the  furniture  having 
chintz  cloths  on,  have  it  of  the  same  stuff;  bell-pull,  B.  1  £. ;  picture  on  set  K.  1  E., 
high  up;  looking-glass  over  mantel;  tire  in  fireplace,  to  burn ;  ornaments  on  mantel. 

ACT  II. — Same.    Table,  B.,  is  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  is  set  with  tea- 
things  ;  two  candles  on  it,  lit ;  two  candles  on  table,  L.  (without  cloth),  lit. 
ACT  III.— Interior,  on  three  grooves. 


|  Door. 


Backing. 


Table; 


S-Chair. 


Chair. 


Closed  in  n.  and  t.  j  panncled  walls.  A,  A,  set  flats,  representing  book-shelves; 
books  painted  in,  none  to  be  real;  the  shelves  are  eight  feet  high  by  twelve  wide; 
the  walls  are  well  covered  with  portraits,  kit-cats,  half-lengths  and  heads  of  dramatic 
celebrities,  as  Shakspeare,  ilassinger,  Nell  Gwynne,  Betterton,  Ben  Jonson,  etc., 
etc.  ;  clock,  surmounted  by  life-size  bust  of  Shakspeare  (the  Stratford  plaster  cast), 
over  D.  in  F.  ;  doorway  in  F.  ia  run  in  three  feet ;  doors  are  double  ;  door,  B.  1  E.,  is 
practicable. 


COSTUMES  (English,  1740.) 

DAVID  GARBICK.—  Act  1.— First  Dress :  Riding-coat  of  dark  grey,  'with  gilt  buttons  J 
black  velvet  collar,  lappel  and  flap  to  pockets ;  sleeves  turned  up  broadly  at 
•wrist ;  black  three-cocked  hat ;  high  black  riding-boots,  with  spurs ;  -white 
breeches,  tight ;  lace  cravat  and  ruffles ;  buff  gloves,  wig,  tied  with  Mack  rib- 
bon. See  portraits  of  GAKEICK  for  making  up  the  face.  Second  Dress :  Pow- 
dered wig ;  black  velvet  breeches,  black  velvet  coat ;  light  stockings,  buckled 
shoes;  deep  lace  ruffles  and  cravat;  court  sword.  Act  II. :  Same,  disordered. 
Act  III. :.  Same  as  Act  I.,  with  a  house-coat  instead  of  the  riding-coat. 

INGOT. — Brown  wig,  with  black  tie ;  blue  velvet  coat,  vest  and  breeches ;  red  stock- 
ings, buckled  shoes ;  white  lace  cravat,  ends  pendant.  Act  III. :  Black  three- 
cocked  hat. 

SQUIUE  CHIVY.— Ads  1.  and  II. :  Hunting  dress ;  buff  waistcoat  and  buckskin 
breeches ;  scarlet  coat,  black  boots,  black  three-cornered  hat,  edged  with  white 
ostrich  down ;  white  wig,  with  t--laek  tie ;  ruffles  and  cravat  of  lace ;  face  high- 
colored  ;  in  Act  II.  he  is  drunk ;  face  very  fresh  in  color ;  dress  and  wig  dis- 
ordered. Act  III. :  Handsome  suit  of  blue,  faced  and  trimmed  with  white ; 
gold  buttons  and  loops ;  hat  of  blue,  turned  up  with  white ;  court  sword ;  deep 
ruffles  and  cravat;  white  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  blue  breeches.  He  has 
three  notes  in  his  pockets. 

MB.  SMITH. — Dark  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  white  stockings ;  ruffles  and  cravat ; 
tie-wig. 

MB.  BBOWN.—  Red  coat  and  breeches ;  gold  buttons ;  black  stockings ;  a  showy  ban- 
danna handkerchief. 

MB.  JOKES,  a  nervous  little  man  (cast  it  so). — Black  coat  and  breeches ;  long  white 
lace  cravat,  ends  down  in  front ;  red  stockings ;  wig ;  he  stutters  at  the  im- 
portant words  in  his  speeches,  not  at  every  word. 

THOMAS.— Livery  of  black ;  red  facings  and  cnfls ;  white  stockings. 

GEOEGE.— Grey;  black  facings. 

Two  SERVANTS.— Same  as  THOMAS. 

ADA  INGOT.— Act  1.— First  Dress:  White;  hair  down.  Second  Dress:  Rich  robe  in 
•white  and  rose  silk ;  hair  puffed  and  powdered  according  to  the  period ;  jewels 
(at  pleasure) ;  white  satin  shoes,  with  high  heels.  Act  II. :  Same  as  Second 
Dress  of  Act  I.  Act  III. :  Russet  cloak  and  hood,  gathered  at  the  front  edge ; 
brown  dress,  taken  up  over  white  skirt ;  black  ribbon  to  her  hair. 

MBS.  SMITH.— Rather  vulgar  colors  to  dress ;  hair  according  to  the  period,  extrava- 
gant. 

Miss  ABAMTNTA  BBOWN. — Blue  satin  dress,  very  full,  over  hoops ;  white  lace  trim- 
mings ;  three  white  feathers  on  head  {see  that  they  are  well  secured) ;  fan. 


PROPERTIES  (See  "Scenery.") 

Act  I. :  Books  for  tables,  China  and  India  curiosities ;  note  for  GABBICK.  Act  IT. : 
Same,  with  four  lighted  candles  in  silver  candle-sticks ;  China  tea-service,  with 
silver  tea-urn ;  silver  punch-bowl,  with  ladle,  glasses ;  plate  of  cakes.  Act  III.  : 
"Writing  materials  on  table  L.  front ;  vases  on  mantel-piece,  B.  2  E. ;  fire  to  burn ; 
three  letters  for  CHIVY  ;  glass  over  mantel. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE. — Drawing-room,  INGOT'S  house. — ADA  discovered  B.  at  table,  reading 
large  volume. 

ADA.  That  is  beautiful,  I  wouldn't  have  lost  his  Hamlet  and  Romec 
for  worlds.  How  he  made  the  Friar  tremble  at  these  lines  j  the  good, 
old  man  who  meant  well  to  both  of  them. 

(reads)    "  Tis  torture  and  not  merey  ;  Heaven  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Live  here  in  Heaven,  and  may  look  upon  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not ; " 

(shakes  her  head,  rises)  No,  that's  not  a  bit  like  it.  It  wants  force,  feeling, 
passion,  life  !  He  spoke  as  if  his  soul  was  in  each  word.  I  saw  him  on 
the  twenty-third,  (pause)  How  well  Juliet  depicts  the  horrors  of  a  mar- 
riage distasteful  to  the  heart. 

"  Oh,  bid  me  lurk,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
Where  serpents  are  ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears  ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-covered  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ;— — 

Enter  INGOT,  L.  1  E.  D.,  and  looks  at  ADA  amazed, 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud." 

INGOT.  Halloa,  halloa,  halloa !     What's  all  this  ? 

ADA  (frightened).  Oh,  papa ! 

INGOT  (embraces  her).  What  do  you  mean  by  dead  men  in  their  shrouds  7 
What  do  you  want  with  dead  men  in  their  shrouds  or  out  of  them  either  1 
What1"  nonsense  is  this,  my  child  1  (goes  K.  c.)  Oh,  the  old  story ;  you 
have  been  reading  again.  What  nonsense  is  it  now  1  (looks  at  folio  vol- 
ume) I  thought  so !  "  The  Works  of  William  Shakspeare."  Confound 
the  works  of  William  Shakspeare,  say  I !  I  wish  they  had  never  been 
invented. 

ADA.  But,  father,  you  never  read  them. 

INGOT.  I  should  think  not,  indeed.    I  should  never  have  been  the  man 
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I  am  if  I  had.  "Why,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  there  being  a  row.  One  fool  says  he  means  one  thing,  and  an- 
other fool  says  he  means  another.  (ADA  L.  of  INGOT,  at  c.,  smiles)  For  my 
part,  I  think  he  don't  mean  anything. 

ADA.  But,  dear  daddy,  you  don't  understand  poetry. 

INGOT.  Thank  goodness,  I  don't.  Nobody  can  understand  it,  it's  such 
nonsense. 

ADA.  Nonsense  7 

INGOT.  Yes,  nonsense.  I'll  prove  it  by  the  very  first  words  I  put  my 
finger  on.  (at  table)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  thought  as  much  !  "  F-r-i  "  and  a  full 
stop  !  Now  what  does  "  F-r-i  "  and  a  full  stop  mean  1  Why,  the  fellow 
can't  even  spell.  If  he  meant  "  F-r-y,"  why  don't  he  put  it  so  1 

ADA  \laughingty).  "  F-r-i-a-r" — Friar.     Friar  Lawrence,  papa. 

INGOT.  Then  why  didn't  he  say  so  7  Now  what  comes  next  1  (reading) 
"  I'll  give  thee  armor  to  keep  off  that  word  !  "  Now,  I  put  it  to  your 
stock  of  common  sense,  and  you  have  a  considerable  share  of  it,  did  any- 
body ever  hear  such  stun0 1  How  can  armor  keep  of}'  words  1  Don't  the 
man  in  armor  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  hear  the  little  boys  shouting  out 
"  Sauce-pans,'  after  him  7 

ADA  (smiting).  But  that's  a  metaphor,  father. 

INGOT.  It's  a  lie.  (pause)  I  mean  it's  a  fallacism. 

ADA.  Ah! 

INGOT  (reads).  "  Adversity's  sweet  milk."  Now  how  can  adversity  be 
sweet  milk  7  If  it  gets  skim  milk,  it  ought  to  think  itself  well  off. 

ADA.  You  should  read  on,  father. 

INGOT.  I  have  read  on.  What's  this  7  "  Philosophy."  Worse  and 
worse.  Now  he  says  philosophy  is  sweet  milk.  He  might  as  well  say 
sour  butter,  (closes  volume.) 

ADA  (embraces  him).  You  are  a  dear  silly  old  father. 

INGOT.  And  you  are  a  dear  silly  young  daughter.  But  you  can  go 
now — go  to  your  room. 

ADA.  But  I  want  to  stay  here. 

INGOT.  You  can't.     I  expect  some  one. 

ADA.  Eh  7 

INGOT.  To  dinner. 

ADA.  The  usual  city  folks  1 
'  INGOT.  Yes.  and 

ADA.  Cousin  Dick  !  (carelessly.) 

INGOT.  Yes,  and  Cousin  Dick.     So  leave  the  room. 

ADA.  But  I  want  my  Shakspeare  (gets  volume  in  her  arms,  goes  L.) 

INGOT  (s.dly).  Ah,  Ada,  I  believe  you  love  your  Shaktpeare  better  than 
you  do  me. 

ADA.  In  a  different  way,  papa. 

INGOT.     How  7 

ADA.  I  love  my  Shakspeare  and  I  love  you.  (embraces  INGOT)  My  dear 
old  daddy.  There  !  (kisses  him)  Don't  be  jealous.  You  and  Shakspeare 
are  two  8uch  different  men.  [Exit  langhnig,  L.  1  E.  D. 

INGOT.  I  flatter  myself  that  we  are  !  If  she  had  stopped  here,  I  should 
have  been  puzzled.  I  must  lose  no  time  over  this,  for  Ada's  dislike  to 
her  cousin  is  increasing  every  day.  (goes  wp  c.)  A  quarter  to  twelve. 
Will  he  come  or  not  7  How  Ada  insisted  in  staying  here !  (nervoudy  look- 
ing out  of  L.  u.  E.  window)  If  Thomas  should  come  without  him.  There 

he  is.   (looks  pleased)  Alone (depressed)  No !  there's  some  one  following 

him  on  horseback.  They've  stopped.  He's  getting  down  off  his  horse, 
at  my  door.  I  feel  quite  flurried.  I'll  go  and  take  three  or  four  glasses 
of  wine  to  recover  myself.  [Exit  L.  1  E.  D. 

{Voice  of  THOMAS  "off  K.  u.  E.)  This  way,  sir,  this  way ! 


ACT   I.  7 

Enter,  n.  u.  E.,  bmciny  in  DAVID  GARRICK. 

GARRICK  (looking  round,  aside}.  Nice  sort  of  a  place. 

TIIOMAS  (going  down  L.).  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask — are  you 
Mr.  David  Garrick — the  famous  Mr.  Garrick  of  the  theatres  Royal  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  1 

GARRICK.  For  the  tenth  time,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  asked  me  that 
question,  and  for  the  tenth  time  I  have  the  honor  to  answer,  "  I  am." 

THOMAS.  I  beg  pardon,  sir!  No  offence  1  I'll  tell  master  directly. 
(aside,  lifting  hands  in  wonder}  David  Garrick!  [Exit  L.  1  E.  D. 

GARRICK  (up  c.).  What  a  singular  adventure.  This  morning  I  received 
a  note,  bidding  me  be  at  Temple  Bar  at  ten  o'clock,  where  a  guide  would 
be  in  waiting;  I  was  punctual  to  the  appointment,  I  found  this  man,  rode 
after  him,  and — here  I  am.  But  where  am  1 1  Nice  place !  (comes  down  c.) 
substantial  furniture — I  wonder  who  the  gentleman  can  be.  Stop  !  why 
may  it  not  be  a  lady  1  That  coxcomb  Barry  would  think  so.  He  says 
such  happy  contingencies  are  all  that  make  the  profession  endurable.  If 
so,  the  fair  incognita  will  find  me  singularly  frigid  to  her  charms.  Why- 
may  it  not  be  herl  "  Her"  of  that  face!  that  one  face  that  haunts  me 
still  !  Oh,  that  night !  her  features  and  her  eyes  betrayed  her  sympathy 
with  me.  We  met,  pulse  to  pulse,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  for  that  hour, 
Hamlet  lived,  (excited)  The  audience  were  cold — not  a  sound  !  Our  eye3 
met,  and  we  looked  into  each  other's  minds.  I  played  for  her — for  her 
applause,  I  was  like  one  inspired  and  only  saw  that  one  face,  that  one  look. 
Those  wide  dark  eyes  understood  me — they  consoled  me  for  the  want  of 
comprehension  in  the  rest !  (pause)  Who  was  she  7  I  asked  a  friend  to  in- 
quire; I  have  his  note  in  my  pocket,  (reads  note)  "  Dear  Davy,  after  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  your  charmer  of  all  the  box-openers,  I  have  found 
out  that  she  is  either  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Dorchester,  or  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  John  Dunbar,  or  the  wife "  (lets  hand  holding  ttote  drop  dis- 
appointedly) Who  can  she  be  ?  I  play  to  her  and  for  her  !  By  Jove,  if  this 
only  should  be  her 

(Voice  of  INGOT  off  L.  1  E.)  Are  yovi  sure  it's  him! 
[GARRICK  (aside).  That  doesn't  sound  much  like  a  lady's  voice.  ' 

Enter,  L.  1.  E.  D.,  INGOT.     Tlwy  saluie. 

INGOT  (aside).  He's  a  good-looking  fellow. 

GARRICK  (aside).  Some  wealthy  cit. 

INGOT  (aside).  I  never  was  so  near  a  player  before.  Pooh  !  I  suppose 
they  are  very  like  other  men.  (advances ;  aloud)  Am  I  speaking  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ? 

GARRICK  (proudly).  My  features  are  tolerably  well  known  about  town, 
sir! 

INGOT.  Very  likely,  (dryly)  But  I  never  go  to  the  play-house. 

GARRICK.  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of  this  interview  1  Is 
it  for  a  wager  ? 

INGOT.  Not  at  all. 

GARRICK.  Then  may  I  inquire 

"TNGOT.  Who  I  am  1  My  name  is  Ingot,  Simon  Ingot,  one  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company — I  may 
add,  I  am  very  well  known  on  "Change  ! 

GARRICK.  Possibly ;  but  I  never  go  into  the  city ! 

INGOT.  Eh  ?  (laughs)  A  devilish  good  joke  !  He  pays  me  back  in  my 
own  coin. 

GARRICK  (coldly).  Mr.  Ingot,  pardon  me  that  I  ask  in  what  way  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you.  I  have  but  small  interest  in  th«  Corporation  of 
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London,  or  in  the  East  India  Company ;  and  you,  I  take  it,  have  no  do- 
siro  to  make  your  first  appearance  on  any  stage  ! 

INGOT.  Me  a  play-actor !  Why,  this  is  even  a  better  joke  than  the 
other. 

GAKRICK.    Then  I  cannot  understand  in  what  other  way 

INGOT.  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  sir;  I'll  tell  you,  but  sit  down,  (they 
tit,  GARRICK  o.,  INGOT  L.  c.)  You  see,  sir,  I  am  a  mau  of  business  and 
in  business  we  have  business  ways.  I  am  downright  and  straightfor- 
ward, regular  and  methodical  as  my  ledger — debtor  and  creditor,  and 
balance  and  balance !  That's  all  I  know. 

GABRICK.  Yes,  I  can  understand  that  that's  all  you  know ! 

INGOT.  Now,  I  never  went  inside  a  play-house,  and  never  mean  to  go. 
You  are  a  play-actor — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  that's  any  crime  of  yours. 
No,  no ;  let  every  man  stick  to  his  trade.  I  never  went  to  the  play  in 
my  life,  I  say,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  blame  them  as  does  ;  if  they 
like  it,  they  have  a  right  to  please  themselves.  Now,  Mr.  Garrick,  I  hear 
that  you  are  a  wonderfully  clever  man. 

GARRICK.  Mr.  Ingot ! 

INGOT.  A — genius  in — in  tragedy  and  comedy—— 

GARRICK.  Really,  sir. 

INGOT.  And  make  the  fortune  of  any  play-house  where  you  happen  to 
play. 

GARRICK.  Really,  sir,  my  modesty  won't  let  me  contradict  so  compli- 
mentary a  statement. 

INGOT.  Now,  what  do  you  get  by  it  ? 

GARRICK  (aghast).  I  beg  your  pardon 

INGOT.  What  do  you  make  by  it  1    What's  your  wages  1 

GARRICK  (indignantly).  Sir !  wages  1 

INGOT.  Don't  be  offended.  I  have  a  reason  for  asking — what  do  you 
get  by  it  1 

GARRICK  (aside).  A  curious  old  fish,  this,  (aloud)  Eh1? 

TNGOT.  What  do  you  gain  1 

GARRICK.  Hem  !  popularity !  fame  ! 

INGOT.  Never  mind  popularity  and  fame  !  They  express  no  commer- 
cial value !  In  plain  English,  what  amount  does  play-acting  bring  you  in 
by  the  year — per  annum  ? 

GARRICK.  I— I  really  don't  know ! 

INGOT  (annoyed).  Don't  know — don't  know  what  you  make  a  year? 
(aside)  What  odd  people  the  players  are !  (aloud)  Don't  you  keep  any 
books? 

GARRICK.  Very  few,  except  play-books. 

INGOT.  But  you  must  have  some  idea  of  your  profits— come  at  a 
rough  guess. 

GARRICK.  Since  you  are  so  pressing — let  me  see — let  me  say,  about 
three  thousand  a  year. 

INGOT.  Three  thousand?  I'll  make  it  four — five — six  thousand,  and 
settle  it  on  you  for  life,  if  you'll  leave  the  play-house,  leave  London,  leave 
England,  and  go  to  America,  Seringapatam,  Abyssinia,  anywhere,  so 
that  you'll  never  come  back  again  and  that  we  never  hear  of  "you  again. 

GARRICK.  Leave  the  stage  1 

INGOT.  Isn't  that  enough1?     Then  name  your  own  terms. 

GARRICK.  What  possible  interest  can  you  have  in  my  departure  from 
England  7 

INGOT.  That's  it !  I  thought  you  would  wan't  to  know 

GARRICK.  Naturally ;  and  since  you  are  so  straightforward  and  down- 
right 
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(drawing  Jnx  chair  nearer).  Mr.  Garrick,  though  a  player,  every- 
body spoaks  of  you  as  an  honest  mau  I  No,  I  don't  uieau  that 

UAKKIOK.  Goon,  (»milin<j.) 

IN  <JOT.  1  am  going  to  trust  yon  with  a  secret  which  concerns  my  hap- 
piiM'ss— my  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  one  very  dear  to  me — clearer 
than  njy  own  life 

GARRICK.  Mr.  Ingot,  yon  interest  me. 

INGOT.  Mr.  Garrick,  I  wasn't  always  a  rich  man  !  I  was  only  a  clerk  in 
the  East  India  Company,  and  my  position  was  humble  and  my  salary  low. 
1  had  four  hundred  a  year.  At  Bombay,  I  married  the  daughter  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  army ;  he  was  of  high  family  but  had  no  money  ; 
plenty  of  blue  blood,  but  no  cash.  He  gave  his  blessing,  and  my  wife 
Drought  me  a  dower  of  virtue  and  obedience.  Well,  his  blessing,  my 
wife's  virtue  and  obedience,  and  my  four  hundred  a  year,  all  added  to- 
gether, only  made  four  hundred  a  year.  Still  we  were  happy,  very  hap- 
py, but  it  wasn't  to  last  long.  My  poor  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter.  My  Ada,  my  dear,  darling  child,  (emotion)  If  I  had  not  had 
her  left  with  me,  1  too  might  have  died,  (pause)  But  you  are  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  those  who  are  dearest  to 
us  in  this  world.  Strange  to  say,  my  grief  was  the  means  of  my  rising 
in  the  world. 

GAKKICK.  How  so  1 

INGOT.  It  made  me  stick  to  my  desk.  I  was  always  at  it,  cyphering, 
figuring,  calculating,  adding  up;  and  one  day  I  hit  upon  a  plan  of  doub- 
ling the  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company.  My  idea  was  acted  on;  I 
was  handsomely  rewarded.  After  fifteen  years  of  lucky  speculation  I 
returned  to  England  with  my  daughter  Ada,  a  director  of  the  company 
and  a  man  of  fortune. 

GARRICK.  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  of 
importance  to  me. 

INGOT.  Stay.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Garrick ;  I  am  coming  to  it. 
My  daughter  Ada — I  needn't  tell  you  she's  all  my  pleasure  now — well, 
sir,  about  a  year  ago  she  went  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt  on  the  mother's  side, 
a  lady  of  high  family,  and  one  night  that  unfortunate  woman,  that  un- 
happy old  lady,  took  her  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre 

GARRICK  (half  aside).  I  begin  to  see  now. 

INGOT.  She  came  home  raving  about  one  Romeo  and  Othello,  and  Mr. 
Macbeth,  and  a  whole  pack  of  people  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and 
want  to  know  less !  But — and  she  spoke  in  such  terms  of  you,  and  she 
has  takea  to  such  curious  ways  that  it  set  me  thinking,  and  I  have  found 
out  (in  a  whisper  to  GARUICK)  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  you! 

GARRICK  (calmly').  Humph  !     As  a  child  falls  in  love  with  a  new  toy  ! 

INGOT.  No,  Mr.  Garrick,  it's  love — a  real,  true,  downright  passion.  She 
don't  know  that  I  know  it  yet.  Mr.  Garrick,  you've  no  idea  what  a 
strange,  wild  girl  she  is — brought  up  in  India  among  them  women  !  Why, 
she  says  that  genius  and  talents  are  a  thousand  times  superior  to  birth 
and  fortune.  Knows  nothing  of  the  world,  you  see  !  (GARRICK  lows  ) 
Why,  she  actually  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  East  India  Company,  and 
thinks  you  are  as  good  as  a  director  or  a  nabob ! 

GARRICK  (lightly).  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,  I'm  sure.  She  is 
young — her  imagination  is  easily  excited.  You  should  talk  to  her — you 
should  be  more  imperative. 

INGOT.  Imaginative  !  You  don't  know  her.  Why,  that  girl  can  twist 
me  round  her  Tittle  finger  with  a  look  or  a  smile,  and  she  knows  it.  Why, 
sir,  she's  capable  of  marrying  you,  and  making  me  give  my  consent  to  it, 
and  what  a  horrible  thing  that  would  be  I 

GARRICK  (smiling).  Fearful ! 
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IK  GOT.  No,  no,  no ! 

GAKUICK.  AH  right. 

INGOT.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Garrick,  I  didn't  mean  that.  But  I 
have  got  other  views  for  her — a  cousin  of  her's — a  young  man  who  will 
be  a  peer  some  day.  My  pride — a  family  arrangement,  you  see.  So 
now,  Mr.  Garrick,  you  will  see  why  I  ask  you  to  give  up  the  stage. 

GARRICK.  Impossible ! 

INGOT.  Impossible ! 

GARRICK.  Give  up  the  stage  ? 

INGOT.  Not  when  I  offer  you  double  the  money  i 

GARRICK.  Money  !  (rises)  What  money  can  compensate  an  actor  for 
the  loss  of  his  art  1  the  loss  of  fame,  and  all  the  brilliant  excitements  of 
hi*  life  1  i 

J  NGOT  (rises).  Humph !     That's  just  what  Ada  says !     You  won't  tell — 

GAKRICK.  Mr.  Ingot,  your  daughter  is  safe  from  me.  My  heart  is 
already  given,  (shakes  hands  with  INGOT.) 

IXGOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

GARRICK.  You  have  heard  that  David  Garrick  is  an  honest  man.  I  will 
prove  it  by  showing  that  you  have  not  done  wrong  in  confiding  in  me. 
I  will  cure  your  daughter  of  this  romantic  folly.  She  shall  ask  you  to- 
morrow to  be  let  wed  the  man  you  please  to  select. 

INGOT.  She  will? 

GARRICK.  More  than  that.  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  will  marry  no 
man's  daughter  without  her  father's  consent,  and  unless  he  comes  to  me, 
hat  in  hand,  to  beg  the  honor  of  my  alliance.  j 

INGOT  (snrpristd).  Eh  ?  You'll  wed  no  woman  unless  her  father  comes/ 
hat  in  hand,  to  beg  the  honor  of  your  alliance  1 

GARRICK.  Precisely.     That's  my  pride. 

INGOT.  On  your  word  of  honor"? 

GARRICK.  On  my  word  of  honor. 

INGOT.  As  a  gentleman  1 

GARRICK.  As  an  actor.    Precisely  the  same  thing.  ^ 

INGOT.  Your  hand,  (they  shake  hands)  But  how — Oh,  I  see,  you  wilL 
leave  London  1 

GARRICK.  On  the  contrary 

INGOT.  Oh,  how  foolish  of  me.  Of  course,  you'll  tell  the  people  at 
the  play-house  not  to  let  her  in  ! 

GARRICK  (smiles}.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  you'll  see.  I  don't  play^ 
to-night. 

INGOT.  Oh,  don't  you  7 

GARRICK.  Suppose  you  invite  me  to  dinner  1  (easily)  You  know — you~ 
know 

INGOT.  I  know!  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it.  The  fact  is,  I  have  in- 
vited a  few  friends  to  dinner 

GARHICK.  Who  are  they  1 

INGOT.  Friends  that  knew  me  when  I  was  poor — very  respectable 
people * 

GARRICK.  They'll  do  very  well.     Oh,  I'll  come. 

INGOT.  But  Ada — I'm  to  send  her  back  to  her  aunt's.  ^ 
j    GARRICK.  No ! 

INGOT.  No  1    Then  how  are  you  to  avoid  her! 

GARRICK.  Not  at  all.  I  must  see  her  at  the  dinner — give  her  a  seat 
beside  me. 

INGOT  (indignant).  Mr.  Garrick  ! 

GARRICK.  What !  do  you  doubt  my  word  1 

INGOT  {after  pause').  No !  (takes  GAKRICK'S   hand)  No !     I  like  your ' 
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face.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  but — come  to  dinner  with  me,  come 
to  dinner !  You  will  cure  her 

GARRICK  (going  up  to  R.  u.  E.).  David  Garrick  has  given  his  word. 
(false  exit  R.  u.  E.,  returns)  By-tho-by,  what  time  do  you  dine  7 

INGOT  (L.  c.,  front).  At  four. 

GARRICK.  Four.     Till  then (lows  and  exit  R.  r.  E.) 

INGOT  (bows  low).  What  have  I  done  1  Invited  him  to  dinner.  Am  I 
wrong  1  No,  there  is  something  about  him  that  says  I  may  trust  even 
my  daughter  in  his  presence. 

(  Voice  of  ADA  off  L.  1  E.)  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so,  Dick  ! 

(Voice  of  CUIVY  of  L.  1  E.)  I  say  it  is  ! 

INGOT  (crosses  to  tulle,  B.).  There  they  are — quarreling  as  usual,  (takes 
seat  R.,  and  reads  book.) 

Enter,  L.  1  E.,  disputing,  ADA  and  CIIIVY,  to  c. 

ADA.  You're  absurd,  Dick !  you're  absurd,  very  absurd!  J, 

CHIVY.  But  you  won't  listen  to  me ! 

ADA.  No! 

fCnivY.  Oh,  here's  your  father. 

INGOT.  'Morning,  Dick ! 

CHIVY.  He  shall  be  umpire  and  referee.     Nunkey,  she  says— — 

INGOT.  You  are  wrong! 

CHIVY.  Eh  1  how  can  yon  say  that  I  am  wrong,  when  you  haven't 
heard  a  word  of  the  dispute  1  (c.) 

INGOT.  It  doesn't  matter.     You  are  wrong,  Dick. 

ADA.  Of  course  he  is,  father. 

CHIVY.  That's  singular,  for  only  yesterday  you  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  me.  -x 

INGOT.  What  is  it? 

CHIVY.  Why,  about  Lady  Landover's  second  marriage. 

INGOT.  Humph ! 

ADA.  Poor  lady  !  she  was  made  to  marry  at  an  early  age — sacrificed 
to  an  old  wretch 

CHIVY.  Wretch  1 

ADA.  Wretch  !  And  now  that  she  is  a  widow,  she  has  a  right  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 

CHIVY.  The  customary  usages  of  society 

ADA  (sneering).  The  customary  usages  of  society  \  Love  can  laugh 
at  the  customary  usages  of  society. 

CHIVY.  To  go  and  marry  a  painter ! 

ADA.  A  great  genius  ! 

CHIVY.  As  ugly  a  dog  as  my  bull-pup  Pincher.  •', 

ADA.  Genius  can't  be  ugl" '    „ 

CHIVY.  Yes,  it  can  !  ] 


ADA.  No,  it  can't! 
CHIVY.  Yes  it  can! 
ADA.  It  can't ! 
CHIVY.  Can ! 


Qmc7cly, 

Ah !  what  will  the  world  say  1 


ADA.  The  world  of  fools  and  fops  and  brainless  coxcombs!  She  is 
well  out  of  it ! 

CHIVY.  My  dear  cousin,  while  you  were  in  India,  you  must  have  suf- 
fered from  a  coup. 

ADA.  Lucky  cousin  !  a  sunstroke  couldn't  affect  your  brain  ! 

INGOT  (looks  up  from  book).  Hold  your  tongues,  both  of  you  ! 

CHIVY  (looks  from  INGOT  to  ADA).  Yes,  hold  your  tongues,  both  of  you. 

INGOT.  Dick,  will  you  come  to  dinner  to-day  1 
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CHIVY.  No,  Nunkey,  thank  you,  I'm  invited  out  to  dine  with  Lord  Tan- 
tivy's groom,  and  Dick  Martin,  the  trainer. 

ADA  {takes  scat  at  L.  c.  tulle,  half  asidr}.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

INGOT.  Your  cousin  wants  you  to  stay. 

ADA  (quickly).  Oh,  don't  on  my  account,  (pfter  pause)  Are  you  going 
to  the  play  to-night  1 

CIIIVY.  No,  I  never  go  when  Garrick  don't  play. 

ADA  (pretended  innocently').  And  don't  Mr.  Garrick  play  to-night  1 

INGOT  (aside).  As  though  she  did  not  know  that. 

CHIVY.  No. 

ADA.  Dick,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Garrick  1 

CHIVY.  Oh,  intimately. 

ADA.  Then  you  can  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  he  is.  I  know  you  have 
such  good  taste — (»side)  in  horses. 

CHIVY  (delighted,  to  INGOT).  She  says  I've  got  good  taste.  I'm  getting 
on,  ain't  1 1 

INGOT  (hesitatingly}.  Yes,  you  are  getting  on. 

ADA.  What  is  he  1  what  do  you  think  of  his  talents  1 

CHIVY.  Oh,  what  are  his  talents  1  I  think  of  Davy's  talents,  that  his 
talents  are  such  that  the  most  talented  must  confess  that  his  talents  are 
talents  that — that — you  understand. 

ADA  (sighs).  Ah  !  (eagerly)  But  about  his  genius  1 

CHIVY.  Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  about  his  genius.  Davy's  genius  is  so 
wedded  to  his  talents,  that  when  his  talents  break  down,  his  genius  pulls 
him  through,  and  he  wins  by  a  neck. 

ADA  (eagerly).  But  his  character,  his  mindl 

CHIVY.  Oh,  Davy's  character  and  mind  1  Oh,  sound  in  mind  and  limb. 
Oh,  he's  sought  for  by  the  most  eminent — and — (chuckling)  he's  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies.  (ADA  looks  downcast.) 

INGOT  (aside).  I  have  done  wrong,  perhaps,  to  invite  him  here. 

CHIVY.  But  a  man  of  honor.  He  would  pay  his  debts  in  advance, 
rather  than  risk  the  forfeit  of  his  word.  (ADA  smiles  to  herself.) 

INGOT  (aside).  No,  I  have  not  done  wrong. 

ADA.  You  forget,  Dick  !  you  are  keeping  your  company  waiting. 

CHIVY.  Oh,  no,  I 

ADA.  But  I  say  you  are.  (rises.) 

INGOT.  Oh,  very  well,  he  is  then. 

CHIVY.  But 

ADA  (forcing  CHIVY  ^^p  E.  c.).  But  I  say  you  must  go — your  cravat  is 
all  right. 

CHIVY.  That  I  may  get  back  the  sooner  1  (to  INGOT)  I  say,  Nunkey, 
she  is  fond  of  me. 

INGOT.  Very.  I  say,  Dick,  come  back  early,  I've  something  to  speak 
to  you  about.  [Exit  CHIVY,  K.  c.  E.,  in  good  humor. 

ADA  (seated  agalti).  There,  I'm  glad  he  has  gone.  He  is  becoming  my 
aversion. 

INGOT.  Your  aversion  !  Why  1  because  you  make  him  your  aversion. 
I  see  nothing  so  disagreeable  about  him.  At  least  he  is  a  good  looking 
young  man. 

ADA.  Oh,  father ! 

INGOT.  And  when  his  great-uncle  dies  'ne'll  be  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
you'll  be  a  lady. 

ADA.  I  a  lady! 

INGOT.  Yes,  a  lady!     Isn't  that  good  enough  for  you,  miss  1 

ADA.  How  unhappy  that  woman  must  be  who  despises  her  husband! 

INGOT.  Bow,  wow  !  bow,  wow  !     There  you  go  in  the  clouds  again  ! 
'    ADA.  What  pride  to  have  a  husband  who  can  ride  a  horse  or  drive  a 
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coach  a  little  better  than  his  groom !  A  man  who  never  goes  to  bed 
sober ! 

INGOT  (rises').  What  of  that?  Every  Englishman  drinks.  It's  a  debt 
he  owes  to  his  country,  and  his  wine  merchant,!  But  1  won't  hear  any 
more  about  it.  It  all  comes  of  your  going  to  boarding-school.  Go  and 
dress  for  dinner. 

ADA  (listlessly}.     Who's  coming  1 

INGOT.  A  few  friends.     I've  told  you. 

ADA.  City  folks  !     This  dress  will  do  1 

THOMAS  enter t  n.  u.  E. 
THOMAS.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  ! 

Enter,  u.  u.  E.,   MR.  and  MBS.  SMITH,  down  c.      INGOT  and  ADA  receive 

them. 

INGOT.  How  do  you  do  1 

SMITH.  How  do  you  do,  Simon  ?  (takes  chair,  L.  c.,  front.) 
THOMAS  (at  R.  u.  K.).  Mr.  and  Miss  Brown  ! 

MRS.  SMITH  (to  ADA).  How  are  you,  my  dear  1  (takes  seat,  R.  c.  at  table. 
ADA  L.  c.,  by  INGOT,  receiving. 

Enter,  R.  p.   E  ,  MR.  BROWN  end  ARAMIKTA.     ARAMINTA'S  business  of 
being  vulgarly  mincing  in  her  walk  and  affectedly  refined  in  her  speech. 

BROWN.  How  are  you,  Ingot  1  {shakes  INGOT'S  hand  and  takes  seat  L., 
war  SMITH.) 

THOMAS.  Mr.  Jones ! 

Enter,  R.  u.  E.,  nervously,  JONES  ;  shakes  INGOT'S  hand,  bustles  about,  and 
finally  takes  seat.* 

JONES.  How  d — d — do  1 

INGOT  (up  c.,  on  hearth-rug,  with  ADA  affectionately  leaning  her  head  on 
his  shoulder).  How  long  you  were,  Smith  ! 

SMITH.  The  fault  of  the  missus  !  she  do  take  such  a  long  time  to  clean 
herself. 

Mus.  SMITH.  Lor',  Smith,  how  can  I  help  it  when  I  have  seven  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  1  Ah,  Aramiuta,  my  dear,  take  my  advice,  never 
you  get  married ! 

BROWN  {growling).  She's  not  likely  to  !  (ARAMINTA  looks  offended.) 

INGOT.  Mr.  Jones,  don't  please  wobble  about  that  way  in  your  seat. 
(JONES  stops  fidgetting.  BROWN  and  SMITH  are  nodding  sleepily.) 

ARAMINTA.  Mr.  Jones,  don't  wobble  !  I  can't  bear  to  see  anybody 
wobble. 

INGOT.  He's  likely  to — you've  kept  him  wobbling  these  last  ten  years. 
Why  don't  you  make  it  up  and  marry  7 

ARAMINTA.  Hem  !  the  pursuit  of  literature  is  so  engrosscning. 

BROWN  (wakes  up).  Eh,  Smith  1 

SMITH  (wakes  up).  Brown  ! 

BROWN.  Any  news  1 

SMITH.  No,  no  news. 

BROWN.  Silks  is  up. 


ARAMINTA. 

R. 
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SMITH.  Ah !  (piusc)  and  cottons  is  down, 

INGOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  (ADA  pats  hi» 
cheeks.) 

BROWN  (after pause).  Cold,  rather. 
SMITH.  It  is  cool. 
JONES.  Very  co— co — co — cold  ! 
SMITH.  I  said  coolish. 
BROWN.  And  I  said  cold. 

MRS.  S.  Come,  gentlemen,  don't  quarrel — until  after  dinner. 
SMITH.  Dinner — is  it  ready  7 
vlxGOT.  I  am  only  waiting  for  one  more  guest 

Enter  THOMAS,  E.  u.  E. 

THOMAS.  Mr.  David  Garrick  !  (remains  B.  u.  E.) 
ALL  (rise,  amazed).  Garrick  I 
ADA.  David  Garrick ! 
SMITH.  Garrick,  the  player  1 

MRS.  S.  Mr.  Ingot,  you  surely  Lave  never  invited  him  1 
INGOT  (comes  d-iwn  c.  a  little).  Yes,  I  have.     As  I  never  go  to  see  the 
players,  1  thought  I'd  have  him  come  see  me. 

ADA  (aside).  In  this  dress.     Oh,  I  look  frightful.         [Exit  t.  1  E.  D. 

SMITH.  We'll  have  him  recite  some  of  his  pieces  to  us. 

BROWN  (bass  voice).  A  tragedy. 

JONES.  Or  a  co-co-co-comedy. 

MKS.  S.  Or  ah'oprerl 

ARA.  An  op-e-ry. 

(  Voice  off  R.)  The  coach  to  wait ! 

SMITH  and  BROWN.  He's  come  in  a  coach. 

MRS.  S.  (to  ARAMINTA).  He's  got  a  coach,  my  dear. 

JONES.  He's  got  a  co-co-co-coach. 

THOMAS.  Mr.  Garrick. 

Enter,  B.  u.  E.,  DAVID  GABRICK,  in  2d  dress,  att  salute,  INGOT  recieves  him 
up  c.,  exit  THOMAS. 

INGOT.  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Garrick.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
old  friends.  Mr.  Smith — of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Smith  &  Co.  (GARRICK 
leans  easily  on  back  of  MRS.  SMITH'S  c/iair,  but  it  frightens  her.) 

INGOT.  Miss  Araminta  Brown. 

ARAMINTA  (comes  forward,  Iwtding  her  dress  out  at  both  sides,  aside).  I  hope 
he'll  notice  my  new  dress,  (curtseys  very  low,  GARRICK  bows,  ABAMINTA 
returns  to  her  seat  R.) 

INGOT.  Mr.  Brown. 

BROWN.  How  are  you  1  (plunges  downin  his  chair.) 

INGOT.  Mr.  Jones. 

JONES.  How  do  you  d-d-do  1  (sits  doim  embarrassed.) 

INGOT.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Miss  Brown  ? 

GARRICK.  No  doubt  of  it. 

INGOT.  A  distinguished  writer. 

BROWN.  Only  she  has  never  published  anything. 

GARRICK.  How  cruel  in  the  publishers  to  keep  back  such  gems  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

ARA.  Dear  me  !  how  delightful— for  a  player. 

INGOT.  Of  course  you  have  heard  the  name  of  Smith. 

GARBICK.  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  hear  the  name  of  Smith. 
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INGOT.  I  mean  the  old  family.  Smith  with  an  f  and  not  Sraythe  with 
a  y  and  an  c. 

GAUKICK.  On  second  thought,  perhaps  I  have  heard  of  Smith. 

MRS.  S.  If  \ve  had  on'y  know  d  as  you  wore  a-coming,  we'd  a-brought 
our  seven  children. 

GARRICK.  Seven  !  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Such  charms  as  Mis- 
tress Smith's  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  1 

MRS.  S.  Oh!  Mr.  Garrick.  (low  citrtcsi/,  crosses  a  little  L.)  Do  you  hear 
that,  Sawny 7  Aren't  you  proud  of  the  honor? 

SMITH.  I  don't  know  about  the  honor.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  have  to 
pay  the  piper ! 

MRS.  S.  Oh,  Sawny  !  (returns  to  her  chair.) 

GARRICK  (aside).  An  odd  lot  of  people  !  What  must  the  daughter  of 
the  house  be  1  (speaks  with  MRS.  SMITH,  resting  right  hand  on  back  of  her 
chair.) 

Enter,  L.  1  E.,  ADA,  in  Id  dress. 

INGOT  (takes  Tier  hand,  aside).  Dressed  like  a  duchess  !  (leads  her  to  L. 
c  )  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Garrick !  (GARRICK  turns  end  comes  doirn  R.  of  c.) 
permit  me  to  present  to  you  my  daughter.  (ADA'S  business  of  confusion, 
GARRICK'S  start  on  recognition.) 

GARRICK.  Great  heavens  ! 

INGOT.  What's  the  matter1? 

THOMAS  enters  B.  u.  E. 

THOMAS.  Dinner  is  served. 
ALL  (except  INGOT,  ADA  and  GARRICK).  Dinner ! 
INGOT.  Mr.  Garrick,  will  you  give  my  daughter  your  hand  1 
GARRICK  (takes  ADA'  s  hand  very  respectfully,  aside).  If  I  had  but  known. 
Too  late  !  (leads  ADA  up  c.  to  R.  0.  E.,  aside)  Too  late ! 

[Exit,  R.  u.  E.,  with  ADA. 

Exeunt,  R.  u.  E.,  ARAMINTA,  JONES,  MRS.  SMITH,  and  INGOT,  BROWN  and 
SMITH  meet  at  R.  u.  E.,  where  BROWN,  facing  L.,  takes  SMITH'S  right 
arm  with  his  right,  st  that,  in  trying  to  exit,  they  turn  each  other  twice ; 
discovering  error,  they  take  arms  properly  and  exeunt  B.  u.  E. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE. — Same  as  Act  L — Two  candles  on  R.  table,  and  two  on  L.  table,  lit — 
discovering  R.  at  table,  MRS.  SMITH  c.  behind  it — ARAMINTA  on  her  left 
beside  it — ADA  on  her  nght — beside  it,  all  seated,. drinking  tea,  or  eating 
cake. 

MRS.  S.  I  do  so  love  a  cup  of  tea. 
ARA.  And  this  is  such  a  good  one. 

ADA  (aside).  What  is  he  doing  nowl  (loud  laughter  off  B.  u.  E.,  aloud) 
What's  that  1  (half  rises.) 
MRS.  S.  The  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  feel  their  wine. 
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ARAMINTA.  Oh,  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  such  a  queer  man.  He's  been 
saying  such  tilings  to  me. 

MKS.  S.  What  did  lie  say,  Araminta. 
;    AKA.  Oh,  impossible  to  repeat,  my  dear. 

MBS.  S.  Do,  don't  be  afraid  of  us.  (ARAMINTA  shakes  her  ]ie*d.) 

Enter,  B.  u.  B.,  in  a  rage,  SMITH,  talking  as  he  comts  on. 

SMITH.  I  tell  you  I  won't  bear  it — I  won't  bear  it. 

MKS.  S.  (rises  to  him  c.).  What's  the  matter,  Sawny  ? 

SMITH.  Oh,  it's  that  Mr.  Garrick. 

MKS.  S.  What  has  he  done  1 

SMITH.  I  saw  he  was  very  fond  of  the  claret,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had 
some  very  good,  that  I  could  let  him  have  at  three  pounds  a  dozen — you 
know  the  lot  I  can't  get  rid  of — when  he  broke  out  against  me,  said  such 
things  shouldn't  be  spoken  of  in  the  company  of  gentlemen ;  began 
talking  about  tradespeople  and  shopkeepers  and  usurers,  and  such  like  ; 
and  called  me  a  Shylock.  (c.  front,  opening  his  leys  and  amis  in  attitude)  Do 
1  look  like  Shylock,  my  dear  1 

ARA.  Oh,  delightful !  He  meant  the  character  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

SMITH.  Well,  if  a  merchant  of  Venice  in  any  way  offended  him,  is  that 
any  reason  why  he  should  insult  a  liveryman  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don? 

Enter,  R.  u.  E.,  JONES,  very  agitated. 

JONES.  I  want  to  go  home,  (comes  down  c.}  W-w-where's  my  hat?  I 
w-w-want  to  go  home. 

SMITH.  What's  the  matter,  Jones  1 

JONES.  Mr.  Garrick's  been  mum-mum-mum-ock-mocking  me ! 

ARA.  Dear  me ! 

JONES.  Ye-es,  he  said  I  stut-tut-tutter,  and  then  he  began  stut-tut-tut* 
tering  too. 

MKS.  S.  That  must  have  been  funny.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
that. 

ARA.  For  shame!  (to  MRS.  S.) 

ADA.  Don't  go  till  you  see  my  father,  (agitated). 

JONES.  1  want  my  hat — I  want  to  go  home,  (looks  on  table,  L.) 

SMITH.  Don't  go  in  anger  Jones,  and  without  your  tea.  (he  has  a  cup  of 
tea  in  hand,  R.,  front.  [Loud  crash  off 'B.  U.  E.,  as  of  glass. 

LADIES.  What's  that  1 

SMITH.  The  h'actor  again  !     He's  drunk  as  a  fish. 

JONES.  As  a  fif-fif-fif-y-fish  ! 

SMITH.  He's  so  drunk  that  he  don't  know  whether  he's  drunk  or  sober. 
(ADA'S  bye-play  begins  to  be  rather  prominent  ;  alarm,  restlessness,  disgust,  etc.) 

JONES.  He's  as  d-d-drunk  as  the  very  dev-dev-devil !  (ARAMIXTA  stops 
her  ears,  and  afterwards  fans  herself  violently.)  [Crash,  not  so  loud  at  before. 

Enter,  B.  r.  E.,  INGOT  and  BROWN.     ADA  half  rises  and  leans  forward,  left 
hand  on  edge  of  table,  right  hand  on  her  heart. 

INGOT.  Don't  be  alarmed.  It's  only  in  play.  Mr.  Garrick  made  a  pile 
of  the  decanters,  one  a  top  of  the  other,  and  then  threw  a  glass  at  them. 

BROWN.  When  smash — bang !  and  all  went  over.  But  he  missed  this 
time. 
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Enter ',  R.  v.  E.,  clothes  disordered,  wig  awry,  face  flushed,  ruffles  and  wristbands 
loose,  GAKEICK  to  c.,  up  line  of  3d  grooves,  clings  to  INGOT. 

GARRICK.  'S  a  lie  !  'n  infernal  lie,  Brown.  I  never  missed  before  in  all 
my  life !  (ADA  is  very  much  affected.)  Give  me  a  decanter — I'll  have  a  shy 
at  the  tea-urn!  (Mus.  SMITH  ««c?  ARAMINTA  half  rise  in  terror.  INGOT  re- 
strains GARRICK.) 

SMITH.  No,  no,  no  !  Wait  till  after  tea  !  (GARRICK  staggers  down  c.,  and 
takes  cup  from  SMITH  which  SMITH  held  out  as  a  defence.^ 

GABRICK.  Thank'ee,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  (BROWN  speaks  to  INGOT  and 
then  going  to  sofa,  R.,  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep  leisurely,  handkerchief  over 
face.) 

SMITH.  Confound  the  fellow,  he's  taken  my  tea  !* 

INGOT.  It's  only  his  fun,  it's  his  way,  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  (lie  watches 
ADA  most  of  the  time. 

GARRICK  (clings  to  INGOT).  What  an  old  trump  !  I  say,  you  give  us  a 
mag — nan — iuificent  dinner!  A  good  spread — lots  of  wine!  Wine  and 
women !  that's  my  motto  !  What's  your  motto  1  No  motto  1  Why,  (to 
all)  this  old  fellow  aint  got  any  motto,  (sings  drunkcnly,)  "For  wine  in- 
spires us  and  fires  us!"  (Goes  to  table,  and  nearly  falls  over  ARAMIMTA, 
upsetting  cup  on  her.) 

^  ABA.  Oh  !  my  dress  !  My  new  dress,  (to  L.,  front,  where  JONES  bends 
down,  hands  on  the  fore-part  of  his  thighs,  scrutinizing  her  dress,  as  if  short- 
sighted, while  she  dusts  it  with  handkerchief.  She  returns  to  her  scat  with 
JONES.  )f 

GABBICK.  Wine  inspires  us,  ha,  ha  !  (glass  in  hand). 

SMITH.  Mr.  Garrick,  I  like  a  glass  of  good  wine  myself.  I've  got  three 
dozen  of  capital  port  I  could  let  you  have  cheap. 

GARRICK.  Oh,  you  jolly  old  Shylock  ! 

SMITH  (goes  R.,  in  disgust).  Shylock!  My  name's  Smith!  Smith,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Smith  and  Co.,  sir. 

GARRICK.  How  are  you  old  Coco  and  Smith  1 

SMITH.  Coco  !     (exchanges  look  with  MRS.  SMITH.) 

GABBICK.  I  say,  Brown!  (looks  round,  then  B.  Laughs  discordantly) 
Where's  our  old  friend  Brown "?  Oh,  there's  Brown,  asleep  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  (ARAMINTA  and  MRS.  SMITH  scream,  business  with  fan  and 
stopping  their  ears.) 

ABA.  To  speak  of  being  in  anybody's  arms,  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

INGOT.  You  had  better  sit  down,  Mr.  Garrick. 

GARRICK.  I  want  to  sit  down.  I  say,  (smiling  sillily)  let's  all  sit  on  the 
floor.  (INGOT  keeps  him  up  from  falling).  Let's  everybody  sit  on  everybody 
else's  lap  !  (Staggers  R.,  and  nearly  sits  on  ARAMINTA,  who  draws  her  chair 
lack  in  fright.  GARRICK  bestrides  a  chair  and  rushes  it  over  to  her,  and  sit- 
ting down,  snaps  his  handkerchief  at  her  plumes.  She  is  bewildered  and  shakes 
her  head,  JONES  stands  behind  her  in  fright.  MRS.  SMITH  has  gone  down  to 
R..,  front,  to  talk  with  SMITH.  ADA  has  crossed  to  L.  c.,  up  line  of  2d  entrance, 
but  INGOT  avoids  her.  She  stands  there,  resting  hand  on  table  in  irresolution 


\     ADA.      SMITH.      ABAMIJTTA.      QAEKICK.      INGOT. 

B.  R.   C.  C 

MRS.  8.  JONES.       ARAMINTA.         INGOT. 

ADA.  SMITH.  GABBICK. 

]          B-  B.  C.  C. 
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and  agitation*.      Handkerchief  striking  ARAMIXTA'S  feather  business  kept 
up  as  long  as  it  takes.) 

GAERICK  (draws  his  chair  lack  to  c.,  but  sl.Ul  fates  L.,  overreaching  ARA- 
MIXTA  and  JONES).  Ingot,  JTOU  solid  old  gold  block,  you  promised  me 
some  punch,  punch,  punch  ! 

INGOT.  I'll  brew  it  myself.     I  am  a  famous  fist  at  punch  . 

[Exit  R.  v.  E. 

ADA  (comes  beside  GARRICK). f  Mr.  Garrick !  (SMITH  and  Mus.  SMITH, 
ARAMIXTA  and  JOXES  speak  in  pairs  in  dumb-show,  but  occasionally  y.aia-c  at 
ADA  and  GARRICK,  to  keep  up  the  oneness  of  tlit  scene.) 

GARRICK  (aside,  natural  voice).  I  expected  this,  (sadly.) 

ADA  (tearfuly).  It  is  not  like  you  to  give  way  often  to  such  low  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  The  opinion  I  had  entertained  cannot  be  such  an 
error  ;  the  idea  was  so  different  that  night  when  I  saw  you  play  Hamlet. 

GARRICK  (aside).  Hamlet!  (lifts  hts  head,  but  drops  it  again)  She  catmot 
forget  that  night. 

ADA.  You  seemed  like  one  inspired,  an  inspiration  springing  from  an 
elevated  mind.  How  one  passion  seemed  to  chase  another  from  your 
heart,  liovv  fear  of  a  ghost  melted  into  love  for  a  dead  father's  memory  ! 
Such  noble  thoughts  and  such  inspiring  words 

GARRICK  ( lifts  his  head).  Belonged  to  me  1  (rises)  Yon  were  right ! 
The  language  is  the  noble  poet's  own — the  passion,  fire,  feeling,  force — 
the  man  we  act,  we  are !  Then  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  they  live  again. 
The  sudden  inspiration 

Enter,  R.  u.  E.,  INGOT,  followed  by  THOMAS,  carrying  bowl  c,f  punch  and 
glasses  on  salver,  which  he  puts  on  table ;  INGOT  claps  GARKICK  on  the 
shoulder,  and  points  to  punch  bowl. 

(a*ide  to  INGOT)  I  forgot — I  forgot ! 

ADA  (eagerly).  Yes — the  sudden  inspiration  springs 

GARRICK  (drunkcnly)  Ihe — the  sudden  inspiration  springs  from — what 
does  it  spring  from,  Jones  1  (laughs)  Ha,  ha  !  It  springs  from  the  bottle  ! 
Where's  the  punch  1 

INGOT.  You've  had  too  much,  Mr.  Garrick.  (ADA  turns  away  L.  c.  up, 
hiding  her  tears.) 

GARRICK.  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  Give  old  Coco  some  with  his  muffin ! 
Have  another,  Arathusa  ! 

ARA.  Araminta,  sir. 

GARRICK.  Arathusaminta,  then ! 

ADA  (comes  beside  GARRICK  as  before).  Mr.  Garrick,  you  were  saying 
that  Hamlet's  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  murdered  father,  struggling  with 
his  love  for  a  guilty  mother 

GARRICK  (drunkcnly).  He  never  did  kill  his  mother !  Whatever  ill- 
disposed  people  may  say,  Hamlet  never  did  kill  his  mother,  whatever  he 
might  have  done  to  anybody  else's  mother  !  (ADA  turns  away  L.  disconso- 
lately. INGOT  smiles,  up  c.)  Ingot,  my  City  Trojan,  let's  have  that  other 
glass  !  (rises) 

INGOT  (struggles  with  him).  You  are  not  sober,  Mr,  Garrick! 
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QARRICK.  I  am  sober — I  am,  you  muddy-faced  scoundrel,  I  am  sober. 

(gets    l/hlKS.) 

MRS.  S.  When  are  you  going  to  h'act,  Mr.  Garrick? 

GAKKICK.  H'act,  Mother  Smith  ! 

MRS.  S.  Mother  Smith  ! 

GARRICK.  You  are  a  mother,  ain't  you  1  mother  of  seventeen  children ! 

SMITH.  I  should  like  to  see  you  play  the  Merchant  of  Venice  you 
speak  so  much  about. 

ARA.  Oh,  give  us  a  tradge-e-dy  ! 

JONES.  Or  a  co-co-co-comedy !    (Ac A  crosses  ton. front  to  scat  there.) 

MRS.  S.  Or  a  piece  out  of  the  h'op-e-roar! 

GARKICK  (imitates').  H'operoar!  (in  seat  by  ARAMINTA,  ploys  with  her 
f wither.  She  draws  back,  he  follows,  she  defends  with  f<tn,  JONES  gets  ten- 
pot  and  rushes  at  GARRICK,  who  fixes.  JONES  puts  tea-pot  dozen,  frightened. 
SMITH  erosscs  to  L.  table,  and  strikes  curds  on  table.  JONES  goes  to  liini) 
Give  Coco  his  muffin,  (going  L.)  Cards,  I  doat  on  cards !  (at  table.*) 

ADA  (aide).  A  gamester !   (shocked.) 

(i  ARRICK.  I'll  j)lay  the  two  of  you  !  I'll  cut  the  first  ace  for  ten  guin- 
eas— forty — fifty  !  (business  with  curds  between  the  three.) 

ADA  (faintly).  Dear  father,  dear  father ! 

(I.VRKIRK  (sings).  "Dear  father,  dear  father."  Don't  J7ou  hear  your 
innocent  child  a- calling  you.  She  is,  you  damned  old  scoundrel  !  AVhy, 
why — he — he,  (laughing)  here's  a  pack  of  drunken  cards  !  funniest  tiling 
1  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

JONES  (playing).  T — t — ten.  (GARRICK  puts  candle  to  JONES'  mouth — 
wlm  blows  it  out,  JONES  eoughs.) 

SMITH  (laughs).  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  (GARRICK  puts  second  candle  to  his  mouth. 
Same  business  of  SMITH  blowing  it  out,  and  coughing.) 

GAKRICK  (lauylis,  takes pa(k).  Are  the  cards  all  shuffled  1 

JONES    Ye-es,  the  c-7?Vcards  are  all  shu-ulllcd. 

GARRICK.  Jones,  (imitating)  if  you  cau't  speak,  why  do-d-don't  you 
sing  1 

JONES.   Ton  sing,  M-M-Mr.  Garrick. 

GARRICK.  So  I  will,  if  you'll  join  in  the  chorus. 

JONES.  Yes,  I'll  j-j-join  in  the  co-co-co-chorus. 

GARRICK  (slaps  SMITH  on  shoulder).  It's  all  right,  Jones  says;  (imitating) 
he'll  join  in  the  co-co-co-chorus.  (sings  in  a  Irolcen  voice)  "  Wine  inspires." 
(breaks  down). 

JONES.  Th-th-lhat's  too  high. 

GARRICK.  You  begin,  then. 

JONES  (stuttering,  sings).  "  W-w-w-wine  inspires  \is,  and  fuf-fuf-fi'.f-fires 
us  !  " 

GARRICK.  Now  then,  come  in  on  the  chorus,  Aramathusalem ! 

AUA.  Araminta,  sir ! 

GARRICK  Aramintha,  sir!  Tell  Mother  Smith,  (loudly)  Now  thru. 
moihcr  of  seventeen  children,  wake  up  !  (Mits.  SMITH  shows  auger,  btisi- 
tifss  i  if  shaking  fan,  and  being  restrained  by  ADA.) 

JONES  (dnw*  stages  back  from  GARRICK  8  side).  That's  m-m-ni'uo. 

GARRICK  (anger).  It's  mine. 

SMITH.  No,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Jones  played  the  ace. 

JONES.  Yes,  I  played  the  ace. 


AKA.  INGOT.  OAKI 
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ADA. 
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GAKRICK.  "  Liar  and  slave  !  "  (snatches  up  candlestick,  SMITH  and  JONES 
rise)  If  I  do  but  lift  this  candlestick,  the  best  of  you  must  fall !  (ladies 
rise.*) 

ADA  (rings  bett  by  putt,  B.  1  K.,).  Mr.  Garrick,  I  request  that  you  leave 
the  house.* 

GARRICK.  Leave  your  house ! 

Enter  THOMAS,  R.  u.  E.,  with  two  oilier  servantt, 

ADA.  Mr.  Garrick's  coach  ! 

GARRICK  (sadly,  natural  voice).  You  bid  me  leave  ! 
MRS.  S.  This  conies  of  sitting  down  with  a  pack  of  players. 
ARAMINTA.  A  low-bred  mounting-bank. 

GARRICK  (savagely).  Players  1  What  do  you,  or  the  likes  of  you,  know 
about  players — about  their  aspirations  and  their  ambitions  1 

SMITH,  '(pushed  forward  by  MRS.  SMITH).  Mr.  Garrick,  do  3Tou  know, 
sir,  that  you  are  speaking  to  my  wife  1  (GARRICK  seizes  him  by  the  throat. 
Struggle.)  Oh !  (MRS.  8.,  seizes  his  coat-tails,  ARAMINTA  seizes  MRS.  S.'s 
skirts,  JONES  seizes  ARAMINTA'S  skirts).-\ 

GARRICK.  Old  Cold  Muffins  wants  bloodshed  !  Ha !  would'st  struggle 
with  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  7 

ADA.  If  you  do  not  leave,  the  servants  shall  turn  you  out. 
GARRICK.  And  serve  him  right,  too.  (releases  SMITH,  and  goes  up  c.,  a 
little.     To  INGOT,  aside).  Get  me  out  of  this,  I  can't  bear  it  longer,  (aloud) 
Put  out  old  Coco.     I  am  going.     Good-bye,  mother  of  sevent^  children. 
MRS.  S.  Oh ! 

GARRICK.  Good-bye,  Cold  Muffins. 
SMITH.  Cold  Muffins  ! 

GARRICK.  Farewell !  (pathetically.)  Farewell,  agd  treasure  deep  that 
which  I  love  the  most  yet  leave  behind.     Farewell ! 
SMITH  (follows  GARRICK  up  c.)  Jones,  kick  him  out. 
GARRICK  (turns  fiercely  and  SMITH  runs  down  L.  c.,  front).  Kick! 
"  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
±s  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumor  shake  your  hearts, 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes  ! 

(points  to  ARAMINTA'S  shaking  head  and  fan), 
Fan  you  into  despair  ! 

Despising,  for  you,  the  City,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere."  (snaps  his  fingers  end  lifts  his  foot  as 
if  in  a  contemptuous  kick.     Up  to  R.  u.  E.,  tears  down  curtain  of  B.  U.  E.,  so 
that  it  enwraps  him  like  a  mantle,  and  rushes  off  R-  tr.  E. 

ARAMINTA.  Oh,  it's  too  much  !  (faints  in  JONES'  arms  and  nearly  bears 
him  down.) 

JONES.  A  great  deal  too  much. 
SMITH.  Did  you  hear  him  !  He  called  me  a  "rotten  hen." 

INGOT. 
GABBICK. 

ABA.  SMITH.    MBS.  S.    ABA.  JONES. 

B.  c.  L.  c.  L. 

ADA.  INGOT. 

GAHKICK.    SMITH.     MBS.  S.    ABA.    JOKES. 

E.  O.  L. 
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1 

MRR.  S.  (to  IXGOT).  He's  an  out-dacious  radical.  Yon,  Mr.  Ingot, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!  A  man  that  calls  himself  respectable 
to  ask  such  people  to  dinner !  (AnA  is  weeping  to  herself  R.,  AKAMINTA  goes 
R.)  He  wanted  to  kill  my  Sawny  ! 

SMITH  (to  INGOT).  Oh,  1 11  never  stick  my  legs  under  your  mahogamy 
again  ! 

ARA.  (hammers  BROWN  on  sofa  with  fan).  Wake  up!  I've  been  insulted  ! 
Wake  up  !  (  pokes  him  in  side.) 

BROWN  (sits  up  bewildered').  What's  the — oh,  my  ribs!  (rises.) 

ARA.  I  want  to  go  home.     I've  been  insulted. 

BROWN  (goes  to  INGOT  c.)  Mr.  Ingot — good  evening!  Araminta  wants 
to  go  home.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  (shaking  tends)  for  the 
quiet  evening  I've  had.  (takes  hanker  chief  off  his  head  and  goes  off  R.  0.  E. 
slowly.) 

ARA.  I'll  never  come  see  you  again  !    Come  along,  Mr.  Jones  ! 

JONES.  I'll  never  eo-co-come  ag-gug-gug-gain  1  (AKAMINTA  walks 
him  off  after  BROWN,  R.  u.  E.,  indignantly.) 

MRS.  S.  Good-bye 

SMITH.  Good-bye,  Ingot.     Good-bye,  Miss^U'll  never  come  no  more. 

MRS.  S.  Never  no  more  !  (goes  up  R.  with  SMITH,  stops)  Smith,  did  yon 
hear  what  the  vagabond  said — called  me  the  mother  of  seventy  children  1 

SMITH.  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  love!  (Exit  with  MBS.  SMITH  on  hia  arm, 
B.  tr.  E.) 

INGOT  (comes  down  c.).  Now,  then,  what's  all  this  fuss  about  1  Because  a 
player  is  a  player,  and  acted  like  one. 

ADA  (sobbing,  comes  to  INGOT  c.).  Oh,  father 

INGOT.  I  didn't  send  for  him  to  preach  a  sermon.  I  paid  him  to  be 
amusing. 

ADA.  You  paid  him  7 

INGOT.  Yes,  you  can  hire  his  sort  o1  people  by  the  hour  like  hackney- 
coaches  !  (aside)  That's  a  lie,  but  it  may  serve. 

ADA.  Father,  dear,  dear  father,  pray  forgive  me. 

IXGOT.  Forgive  you!     Don't  cry.  (affected)  Forgive  you — what  for? 

ADA.  Don't  ask  me.  Have  pity  on  me.  Some  other  time,  not  now,  I 
will  tell  yon  all,  how  bad,  how  wicked  I  have  been. 

INGOT.  You,  my  child  i  Don't  cry,  what's  the  use  of  crying  ?  Oh  ! 
(impatiently)  there  you  go  again ! 

ADA.  I  will  be  obedient  now.  I'll  marry  anybody  you  please;  my 
Cousin  Dick,  even. 

INGOT.  You  will  promise  ? 

ADA  (sobbing).  On  my  honor. 

INGOT.  My  darling  !  (aside)  What  a  wonderful  man  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  ! 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  the  players  the  longest  day  I  lire. 

Enter,  R.  u.  E.,  drunk,  SQUIRE  CHIVY. 

CHIVY.  Here  I  am — (c.,  ADA  on  his  right,  INGOT  on  his  left.) 

INGOT.  Here  you  are.  (aside)  This  fellow  is  really  drunk.  He's  not 
acting. 

CHIVY.  Oh,  I've  had  my  dinner. 

INGOT  (aside).  One  can  see  that. 

CHIVY.  I've  just  come  from  my  clnb.  I  soon  got  tired  of  the  society 
of  Lord  Tantivy's  groom  and  the  trainer,  but  nobody  was  there  when  I 
dropped  in,  and  it  was  nearly  as  dull.  It's  near  (Jovent  Garden,  you 
know.  All  the  dramatic  cellar-b-brieties  come  there.  It  was  very  (lull, 
though,  when  in  come  Davy,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  called 
lor  wine.  He  looked  so  down  in  the  mouth  that  I  advised  him  to  go  to 
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his  stables  and  get  his  groom  to  give  him  a  warm  mash.  "  Have  you  been 
playing  a  part,  Davy  1 "  saiJ.  I  "  Playing  a  part !  "  answered  he,  "  yes. 
and  one  I  shall  never  play  again !  "  At  last  we  got  it  all  from  him ! 
(laughing')  You  know,  once  upon  a  time — (ADA  and  INGOT  turn  away  dis- 
gusted.) 

INGOT.  You  had  better  sit  down,  (aside)  He  can't  stand.  (ALL  take 
seats.}* 

CHIVY  (seated  c.).  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  father 

ADA.  Oh  I 

INGOT.  Pshaw! 

CHIVY.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  only  one  old 
father.  This  stupid  old  father  had  a  daughter,  who  fell  in  love  with 
Davy. 

ADA.  Fallen  in  love  with  him !  (eagerly  drawing  chair  nearer  CHIVY. 
INGOT  coughs  violently.) 

CHIVY.  I  say,  Nunkey,  there's  something  the  matter  with  your  bron- 
chial tubes.  He  had  seen  the  girl  at  the  play.  Well,  the  stupid  old  fa- 
ther— some  old  thick-head  of  the  city,  hey  1 — called  on  Davy  (drunkenly) 
and  asked  him  to  cure  the  girl  of  her  misplaced  attachment.  Davy  was 
touched,  and  promised  to  employ  all  his  art  in  (drunkenly)  fol-e-roller- 
riddle-wol. 

INGOT.  What! 

CHIVY.  I  say,  Davy  promised  to  employ  all  his  art  in  (same  gibberish, 
sleepily)  fol-e-roller-riddle-wol. 

INGOT.   What's  that! 

CHIVY.  No  use  repeating  it,  you  don't  understand  the  English  language. 
Well,  David  went  to  dinner  at  the  old  fellow's  house,  and  after  he  had 
had  some  wine,  put  into  force  all  his  wonderful  powers  of  rnummerery.  / 

INGOT.  Of  what  1 

CHIVY.  All  his  wonderful  powers  of  mummer — mimicry. 

INGOT  (relieved).  Oh! 

CHIVY.  First  he  was  silent,  then  talkative,  then  noisy,  then  tipsy,  then 
drunk ;  he  acted  the  bully,  the  drunkard,  the  gamester  (ADA  rises  abruptly) 
everything  to  disgust  the  girl. 

ADA.  (excitedly).  Was  all  that  acting  1 

CHIVY  (rises).  All  what 1 

ADA.  Never  mind  what  I  say.  (pushes  him  towards  his  seat.) 

CHIVY.  Oh,  I  say,  Nunkey,  she's  a-tickling  me.  (seated  again.)    ...     , 

ADA  (draws  her  chair  quite  close  to  CHIVY'S).  Go  on,  go  on  !  I  am  so 
interested  in  your  story. 

CHIVY.  She's  interested  in  my  story,  (to  INGOT).  Nunkey,  I  am  getting 
on ! 

INGOT.  You  are  getting  on. 

CHIVY.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  all  the  time  Davy  was  disgnst- 
ing  the  girl  (laughing)  he  was  in  love  with  her  himself.  (!NGOT  stamps  on 
CHIVY'S  foot,  and  CHIVY'S  face  changes  to  express  agony.  He  puts  his  foot 
upon  chair  and  rubs  his  boot.) 

INGOT  (rstde).  He  won't  understand  me. 

CHIVY.  What  are  you  doing  ?  You've  stepped  on  my  favorite  corn. 
That's  one  of  the  things  that  always  makes  me  savage,  (in  resuming  seat, 
sits  on  INGOT,  who  pushes  him  to  h<s  chair)  Where  was  1 1  Oh !  that  Davy 
was  in  love  with  the  girl  all  the  while. 

ADA  (half  nxi/le).  He  was  in  love  with  her  all  the  while! 

CHIVY.  But  Davy  behaved  admirably,  nobly — he  had  given  the  father 

ADA.  CHIVY.  IHGOT 

B.  c.  c.  L.  c. 
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his  word  of  honor,  and  he  kept  it  to  the  letter,  like  a  sportsman.  Fancy 
the  disappointment  of  the  girl,  though  !  The  fidget  of  the  old  fool  of  a 
father  !  (INGOT  stamps  on  his  foot  as  before,  same  business,  only  moreso,  on  part 
of  CHIVY)  Don't  you  do  that  a^aiu  !  (pause,  he  resumes  seat,  ami  draws  his 
feet  in  under  him)  All !  I  can  fancy  the  face  of  this  old  fellow,  (to  INGOT) 
We  must  find  the  old  tool,  and  have  a  laugh  at  him. 

INGOT.  Of  course  this  play-actor  made  fine  fun  of  his  dupes  1 

CHIVY.  Oh,  no  !  Davy  wouldn't  even  let  a  word  be  said  against  either 
of  them,  and  when,  indeed,  Billy  Banter  said,  "  What  an  old  Bedlamite 
the  father  must  be,  and  what  a  ninny  the  girl ! "  Davy  sprang  up  and 
seized  Billy  by  the  throat,  and  shook  him  !  Here,  let  me  show  you  how 
he  shook  him!  (!NGOT  excuses  himself,  ALL  have  risen)  That  led  to  high 
words,  and  so  they-are  going  to  settle  it  in  the  morning  by  the  Rule  of 
Steel !  (attitude  of  lunging.) 

ADA.  Father ! 

INGOT.  A  duel  7 

CHIVY.  And  I  am  a  little  afraid  for  Davy — for  Billy  is  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  in  London.  (ADA  crosses  to  INGOT,  L.  c.,  and  clings  to  Jam  plead- 
ingly.) 

INGOT  (aside  to  ADA).  I  have  your  word ! 

ADA  (same).  But  then  I  (lid  not  know 

INGOT.  I  have  rare  news  for  you,  Dick.  Your  cousin  consents  to  be 
married  to  you  to-morrow  morning ! 

CHIVY.  She'll  be  Mrs.  Chivy  !  Yoicks,  tallyho ! 

ADA.  To-morrow  morning,  when  he 

INGOT  (quickly).  You  promised  to  be  obedient — you  will  go  church 
with  your  cousin,  and  after  the  wedding  we  will  all  go  to  India. 

CHIVY.  Nonsense !  There's  no  horse-racing  in  India.  Let's  go  to 
Newmarket  or  Epsom. 

INGOT  (to  ADA).  I  have  humored  you  too  long.  Now,  I  insist  upon  it. 
Go  to  your  room  !  [Exit  ADA,  sadly,  L.  1  E.  D. 

CHIVY.  She'll  be  Mrs.  Chivy — with  a  heigho,  Chivy  !  Yoicks,  tallyho, 
tantivy  !  Nunkey,  we'll  have  a  dance  at  the  wedding. 

INGOT.  Of  course  we  will! 

CHIVY.  And  you  shall  dance  too !  (dances.) 

INGOT.  I  can't  dance.  (CiiivY  seizes  his  hands  and  forces  him  to  dance  w'th 
him  up  c.) 


ACT  III. 

•SCENE.— Interior, 
Enter,  D.  in  F.,  coming  down  to  table  L.  front,  GEOBGIE. 

GEORGE.  Master  seems  rather  dull  this  morning.  He  says  he  expects 
a  gentleman  to  call  at  half-past  eight.  He  can't  be  a  player.  It's  too 
soon.  They  never  get  up  so  early,  (arranges  things  on  table.) 

Enter,  in  cloaJ;  and  hood,  ADA,  by  D.  in  F. 
ADA.  Mr.  Garrick  ? 
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GEORGE  (aside).  Master  said  it  was  a  gentleman,  and  it's  a  lady. 

ADA.  Is  Mr.  Garrick  gone  out  1 

GEORGE.  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  master  is  not  up  yet, 

ADA  (aside).  1  am  in  time  then. 

(  Voice  of  CIIIVY  off  at  back).  I'll  go  up  then. 

ADA  (aside).  Oh,  am  I  followed  here.  Where  shall  I  —  (aloud,  going  i 
L.  u.  E.  behind  book-shelves)  Not  a  syllable  —  not  a  word  that  I  am  here 
(conceals  herself.) 

GEORGE.  Not  a  word,  ma'am,  (aside)  This  is  like  a  scene  in  a  plaj 
(goes  to  B.  1  E.) 

GARRICK  enters  R.  1  E.,  and  GEORGE  whispers  to  him.     GARRICK'S  ly-pla 
of  surprise.    Exit  GEORGE,  R.  I.E. 

GARRICK  (aside).  She  has  come  here  ! 

Enter,  D.  in  F.,  CIIIVY,  in  hat  and  cloak,  and  with  sword  —  puts  cloak  on  chai 
up  L.  c.,  comes  down  c. 

CHIVY.  Time  we  were  off  to  meet  Billy  Banter,  Davy.  I  tell  you,  yo 
wouldn't  have  found  everybody  capable  of  acting  for  your  friend  lik 
me. 

GARRICK.  Why  not  1  (absently,  nervously  glancing  up  L.  c.) 

CHIVY.  Because  I'm  at  an  eventful  moment  —  I'm  on  the  point  of  bein, 
married. 

GARRICK.,  Married  ?  (laughs.') 

CHIVY.  Married,  Davy,  to  a  fine,  handsome  girl  —  daughter  of  one  01 
the  richest  men  of  the  city.  (GARRICK  seated  R.  of  L.  table)  It  wasn't  th 
girl,  though,  that  I  cared  for,  but  her  fortune.  I  would  have  had  th 
first  stud  in  England!  But  this  morning  she  bolted  - 

GARRICK.  Bolted? 

CHIVY.  Yes,  cut  away. 

GARRICK  (asidf).  It  is  she,  then  ! 

CHIVY.  No  one  knows  how  —  not  even  old  Ingot  himself. 

GARRICK.  Ingot  1 

CHIVY.  Simon  Ingot.  The  cake  was  made  ;  I  had  ordered  my  wed 
ding  clothes,  I  have  even  got  them  on  !  (attitude  to  display  himself)  Marl 
the  color,  don't  you  think  it  harmonizes  well  with  my  complexion  ?  Sh< 
left  a  note  for  me,  to  explain  her  going  away,  but  her  old  lather  and  me 
we  can't  make  anything  out  of  it.  (seatedj*  Perhaps  you  can  assist  me. 

GARRICK.  A  letter  ? 

CHIVY  (searching  his  pockets).  Here  (note  out)  it  is  !  no  —  that's  not  it 
(chuckles,  drops  note  on  table)  That's  from  a  little  fair  girl  that  I  know.  Six 
lives  in  Bedford  street,  Coveut  Garden.  Her  name's  Clorinda.  Sh< 
loves  me,  Davy.  She  doats  on  me  !  She's  always  asking  me  to  give  hei 
something,  (anotlier  note  out)  Here  it  is,  Davy,  (drops  note  on  table)  No  il 
ain't.  That's  from  another  girl  I  know;  oh,  a  fine  girl,  Davy  !  (ehtickks] 
She  stands  six  feet  high  in  her  stockings,  and  weighs  thirteen  stone 
Jenny  is  her  name.  She's  an  old  flame,  *o  old  a  flame  that  it's  ahnosl 
burnt  out.  There,  (third  note  out)  there's  the  letter  she  left  for  me,  read  it 

GARRICK  (takes  note  hesitatingly').  You  ask  me  to  read  it  1  (CHIVY  nods 
3ARRICK  reads)  "  Dear,  dear  father,  forgive  me  (he  step  which  you  forced 
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me  to  take.  But  the  man  you  would  have  me  despise,  I  love "  (hand 

to  forehead,  veiling  his  eyes  a  moment.) 

CHIVY.  What  does  she  mean  by  that  1 

GARRICK  (reads").  "  The  man  you  would  have  me  love,  I  despise." 

CHIVY.  She  means  me,  Davy  ! 

GARRICK  (reads).  "  Release  me  from  the  prospect  of  perpetual  misery 
and  I  am  again  your  own  Ada." 

CHIVY  (rises').  The  fact  is,  I've  got  a  rival,  Davy,  (lo  c.)  Do  you  know 
who  it  is  7 

GARRICK.  What !  has  not  the  father  told  you  1 

CHIVY.  He  told  me  nothing  about  it.  He  only  says  that  it  was  all  my 
fault.  We'll  find  the  fellow  though,  and  I'll  meet  him.  Sure  to  be  some 
particular  friend  as  I  never  expected  it  from.  But  we  must  be  stirring. 

GARKICK.  The  clock  is  fast. 

CHIVY.  It's  cold  this  morning,  so  I've  broughta  cloak;  it  will  do  to  wrap 
you  up  in,  when  we  bring  you  home  on  a  shutter.  Here,  I  want  my  let- 
ter !  (GARRICK  has  thrust  letter  into  his  left  breast  side,  under  his  coat)  It's 
my  letter  !  (takes  letter)  Oh!  I've  lost  a  wife,  but  I've  found  a  headache 
fit  to  split  a  horse-thoe.  (goes  up  c.,  getting  cloak  off  chair.) 

GARRICK  (aside,  yoing  up  c.).  1  am  going — from  her — perhaps  never 
to  return  again. 

CHIVY  (at  D.  in  F.).  Come  along,  Davy.  [Exit  D.  in  F. 

GARRICK.  I  am  coming,  (stops  in  doorway  in  F.,  sword  and  hat  in  left 
hand.) 

CHIVY.  Come  along. 

GARRICK.  One  moment,  (aloud,  intended  for  ADA,  L.  u.  E.)  But  I  shall 
return — I  feel  I  shall  return ! 

CHIVY  (re-enters,  takes  GARRICK'S  arm).  Don't  be  spouting  Hamlet  here. 

[Exit  with  GARRICK  D.  in  F. 

ADA  (comes  down  c.frwn  L.  u.  E.  corner).  He  is  gone — gone  to  risk  his 
life  for  me.  Oh,  he  must  not ! 

(  Voice  of  INGOT  off  at  lack.)  Stand  aside  !  (ADA  stops  short)  I  tell  you 
she  is  here  and  I  will  go  up. 

ADA.  My  father !  (too  bewildered  lo  hide,  recedes  down  c.) 

Enter,  D.  in  F.,  INGOT. 

INGOT  (furious).  Ada!  You  here,  in  his  rooms'? 

ADA.  Father ! 

INGOT.  Unhappy  girl,  it  was  then  to  fly  to  him  that  you  left  me  1 

ADA.  No,  father. 

INGOT.  Is  it  not  so  1 

ADA.  Not  so !  I  intended  to  seek  refuge  with  my  aunt,  but  I  came  here 
to  prevent  Mr.  Garrick  going  out  to  fight  that  duel. 

INGOT.  You  deceive  yourself,  you  deceive  me.  Ada,  in  that  case  you 
will  come  with  me. 

ADA.  With  you  1 

INGOT.  To  your  cousin. 

ADA.  To  wed  him  1  Oh,  ask  me  anything  but  that.  To  be  his  wife 
when  my  heart  is  irrevocably  bound  to  another.  Don't  ask  me  to  drag 
out  my  life  with  one  whom  I  despise,  and  yet  who  would  have  the  right  to 
demand  of  me  every  word,  every  smile  that  would  be  meant  for  another. 
Oh,  father !  such  a  life  of  deception  woxild  be  one  long  misery  and  deg- 
redation. 

INGOT  (tenderly,  voice  broken).  There,  there,  my  child  !  If  you*  don't 
want  to  marry  him — But  what  do  you  know  of  this  other  man  you  rave 
about  1  Look  at  his  table,  (ADA,  E.  c.,  weeping.  INGOT  at  table,  L.  c.)  cav- 
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ere*  over  with  letters  from  women  !  I  warrant,  (takes  up  letter.)  Mark  the 
leaver's  vanity  in  leaving  them  about,  (reads)  From  "  Cloriuda."  Here, 
read  it  and  be  convinced. 

ADA  (shakes  her  head).  No,  father. 

INGOT.  You  won't  1  Then  I  will :  "  Come  back  to  your  adored."  Eh  7 
"  your  adored  tiddy-addy."  A  nice  name  for  a  lover,  truly  !  Are  yon  con- 
vinced, now  7  If  you  won't  believe  me,  here,  read,  take  the  evidence  of 
yonr  own  eyes.  (ADA  repulses  his  hand  holding  the  letter  ;  lie  suddenly  draws 
it  back  and  expresses  surprise,  aside)  What's  this!  "For  Richard  Chivy, 
Esq."  Eh !  why  it's  meant  for  Dick,  (aloud)  Are  you  coming  now  1  Come 
home. 

ADA.  Home? 

IXGOT.  To  the  home  of  your  husband. 

ADA.  Dick 7     Never! 

IXGOT.  I  have  been  loo  long  indulgent.  I  will  now  be  more  of  the 
father,  and  insist  upon  obedience.  Would  you  cling  to  your  idol  still  7 
Then — when  yonr  family,  which  you  have  disgraced,  has  cast  you  off, 
when  the  man  you  should  have  wed.  disowns  you,  when  the  man  you 
love  has  abandoned  you ;  (ADA  sobs)  think  of  your  poor  old  father, 
whose  heart  you  will  have  broken  !  Ungrateful  girl !  I  renounce  you ! 

ADA  (sobs).  Oh  !  (hides  her  face,  and  faints  in  chair  R.  c.,  attitude,  hands 
down,  face  exposed  arid  thrown  back.) 

INGOT  (after  pause).  Ada !  (affectionately  coines  to  her)  Ada,  my  child  ! 
'Ada,  my  darling  !  my  darling  Ada  !  I  didn't  mean  it!  I  didn't  mean  it  I 
Come,  come,  look  up  !  She  has  fainted  !  Lucky  thought !  I'll  have  her 
conveyed  away  before  she  recovers  from  her  swoon.  I'll  find  Dick,  and 
.have  the  servants.  [Exit  D.  in  F. 

ADA  (murmurs,  eyes  closed).  Oh,  father  !  what  are  these  new  words  7  "I 
(renounce  7  " — ah !  (rises)  He  bids  me  no  more  consider  myself  his  child  ! 
Oh.  to  whom  shall  I  turn  7  To  him — who  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  peril- 
ing his  life  for  me !  -  Oh  !  he  must  not  die  now  !  I  will  go— (up  c.) 

Enter  GAHBICK,J).  in  F.,  puts  sword  and  cloak  down."\, 

GAKRICK.  You  still  here,  (bows)  Madam  7 

'ADA.  Mr.  Garrick,  my  presence  here  requires  explanation. 

GARKICK.  You  need  not  take  the  trouhle  to  explain.  I  guess  it.  It 
arises  from  your  desire  to  prevent  the  duel  which  has  taken  place. 

ADA.  Yes.  *  You  fought 4 

GAKRICK.  I  disarmed  my  antagonist 

ADA.  Alas !  I  told  my  father 

GARRICK.  You  told  your  father  7 

ADA.  Yes,  he  was  here  this  moment. 

GARRICK  (comes  down  c.)  Here  7  and  has  seen  you  here  7     Oh ! 

ADA.  He  has  renounced  me 

GARRICK.  Renounced  you  7 

v     ADA.  I  am  alone  in  the  world — without  father,  family  tfr  friends.    If 
you— (nearly  fainting  with  emotion,  by  chair,  R.  c.,  front.) 

GARRICK.  Receive  you  7  when  I  love  you  !  Oh,  if  the  passion  and  de- 
votion of  a  whole  life (A.DA  faints  in  chair)  She  has  fainted,  (turns  at 

a  loss)  I  will  go  fetch  restoratives.  [Exit  B.  1  B.  D. 

Enter Jfo  GOT  and  CHIVY  with  cloak  on  his  arm,  D.  in  F.  INGOT  comes  down  c. 
\ 

IXGOT.  Wait  below  till  I  tell  you  to  come 

CHIVY.  Eh  7  I  spy  a  petticoat ! 
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INGOT  (motions  him  to  remain  at  back).  Some  play-house  dresses,  stay 
where  you  are  !  (places  cloak  around  ADA.) 

CIIIVY.  Play-house  dresses  with  a  wig  on  top  of  them.  Let  me  look 
at  her  !  (!NGOT  makes  him  exit  o.  in  F.  Is  HOT  //<•///•*  GARKICK  eutrrimj  li/  R. 
1  E.  D.,  and  hides  L..U.  E.  earner  behind  book-shelves,  shuiviiii/  himseif  as  di- 
rected.) 

Enter,  R.  1  E.  D.,  GARRICK  with  seent-bottlc,  perfumes  his  handkerchief  and 
applies  it  to  ADA'S  face. 

ADA  (reviving).  No,  no,  father !  for  I  love  him  still !  (awakens  com- 
pletely.) 

GAHRICK.  You  were  saying  your  father 

ADA.  He  has  renounced  me! 

GARRICK.  Nay!  (gravely)  That  was  in  anger.  A  father's  love  is  not 
to  be  lightly  thrown  off  at  such  moments. 

INGOT  (looking  at  t/ie  two,  aside).  The  rascal  knows  me  better  than  I  do 
myself! 

ADA.  The  man  they  would  have  me  marry  I  hate !  my  family  rejects 
me,  and  I  repeat,  my  father  renounces  me.  1  have  no  one  but  you ! 

GARRICK  (taking  her  hands).  Ada !  let  us  guard  against  our  feelings 
and  be  true  to  ourselves.  If  I  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  my  heart, 
I  should  accept  your  love  as  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  but  above  and  be- 
yond the  indulgence  of  our  feelings  there  is  our  honor  I  mine,  yours,  and 
more — much  more  to  me,  the  happiness  of  your  future  life. 

INGOT  (aside).  What  does  he  mean  1 

GARRICK.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  contempt  that  would  pursue  mo 
as  the  interested  villain  (ADA  shakes  her  head)  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  young  girl's  affection  to  build  upon  it  his  own  fortune.  In  this  world, 
Ada,  we  have  not  ourselves  alone  to  look  to,  we  have  to  live  for  those 
dear  and  near  to  us. 

ADA  (fondly).  No  other  than  you!  You  are  dear  to  me  alone  !  (INGOT 
tcipt-s  his  eyes.) 

GARRICK.  I  know  the  world.  I  might  deceive  myself,  but  I  will  never 
deceive  you.  I  must  save  you.  (very  seriously,  and  rather  slowly)  I  had  a 
mother  once,  whom  I  loved  devotedly.  I  caused  her  but  one  anger,  that 
was  when  I  adopted  my  profession.  She  foresaw  the  struggles  and  the 
pains  it  would  bring  upon  me,  but  I  doubted  her.  She  forgave  me — she 
forgave  me.  mother-like  !  I  became  a  famous  actor,  applauded,  feasted, 
marvelled  at  by  the  many,  but  my  triumph  came  too  late  '  too  late  !  My 
mother  was  dead.  Her  tears  weigh  upon  me  yet. 

ADA  (tearfully).  What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  7 

GARRICK.  Our  duty !  My  accounts  are  ended.  I  will  obey  your 
father's  wish.  My  career  is  broken — my  heart  is  no  more  in  it.  I  would 
have — when  I  am  absent — my  Ada  hold  her  head  high,  in  the  place  in 
the  world  which  is  her  due,  among  the  lovliest  and  best  of  them.  Proud 
of  your  obedience  to  duty,  to  filial  love,  and  submission  to  your  father's 
will ;  that  hereafter  your  children  may  not  be  able  to  quote  their  mother's 
disobedience  to  justify  their  own.  Should  the  husband  your  father 
chooses  be  worthy  of  you • 

ADA  (rises).  No  more,  no  more  !  I  will  obey  you.  You  are  my  mas- 
ter. (INGOT  comes  down  c.  slowly.) 

GARRICK  (takes  her  hand).  Let  me  lead  you  to  your  father,  and  say  to 
him :     There  is  your  daughter — take  her  to  your  arms  and  be  proud  of 
her;  for  she  is  worthy  of  you!     Perhaps  he  will  remember  sometimes,  , 
that  I  placed  her  there !  (!NGOT  takes  her  hand)  Here  father ! 
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ADA.*  Father! 

INGOT.  I  take  her,  sir,  I  take  her,  but  to  give  her  back  to  you  again. 
You  alone  are  worthy  of  her,  and  you  shall  have  her  !  (ADA  kisses  him) 
Bless  you,  my  child  !  my  darling  once  again.  I'm  proud  of  you,  and  him, 
too.  1 11  go  to  Hie  play-house  every  night  that  Garrick  plays,  and  the 
Corporation  may  go  to  tha  devil !  When  they  applaud  you,  I'll  applaud 
you  too.  (claps  Ms  hands)  And  when  they  cheer,  I'll  say,  "  That's  my 
son-in-law !  I'm  proud  of  him."  (goes  L.,  ADA  and  GAKBICK  take  seats  te- 
side  one  another,  K.  c.,  front.) 

Enter,  D.  in  F.,  CHIVY,  calling  off. 

CHIVY.  Stand  below,  you  fellows  !  (to  INGOT  as  he  comes  down)  I've  got 
all  my  servants  here,  Nunkey. 

INGOT.  And  you  can  send  them  all  away  again !  I've  changed  my 
mind. 

CHIVY.  Eh  1  ain't  there  going  to  be  any  marriage  1 

INGOT.  Yes 

CHIVY.  All's  well,  then.  But  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  nap  first.  I'm 
not  well — oh  !  it's  not  the  glanders  ! 

INGOT.  Not  yours ! 
!    CHIVY.  Not  my  marriage  1 

INGOT.  No !  Ada's  and  Mr.  Garrick' s. 

CHIVY.  Ada's  and  Mr.  Garrick's  !  (sees  ADA  and  GARRICK)  Why,  you 
indescribable  old  idiot,  is  the  engagement  scratched  1  But  I  won't  stand 
it — (hand  on  sword.) 

INGOT  (aside  to  CHIVY.)  You  had  better  be  quiet,  or  I'll  inform  a  cer- 
tain Clorinda  of  the  conduct  of  her  adored  "  tiddy-addy."  (shows  letter.) 

CHIVY.  Bilked  !  (to  GARRICK)  Mr.  Garrick,  I  will  not  put  up  with  this 
conduct.  You  shall  hear  from  me.  (to  INGOT)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you'd  marry  your  daughter  to  a  player  1 

INGOT.  Why  not  1 

CHIVY.  Nunkey,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  next  thing  wasn't  your  com- 
ing out  on  the  stage  yourself. 

INGOT  (dryly).  Perhaps  I  may.  If  you  were  to  try  it  you  would  come 
out  at  the  circus. 

CHIVY.  The  circus  !  (good  humoredly)  I  should  like  that,  (opens  his  legs 
and  jounces  up  and  down  on  them  as  if  doiny  the  two-horse  feat,  and  then  holds 
up  out  leg  in  attitude  of  pirouette  on  horseback.^ 

GARBICK.  Mr.  Ingot,  I  thank  you  for  the  great  favor  you  would  be- 
stow upon  me.  1  confess  that  your  daughter  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  mv  heart,  but  perhaps  your  better  judgment  may  repent  the 

INGOT.  What !  you  refuse  my  daughter — you  refuse  my  Ada — my — oh  ! 
I  forgot !  (smiling  dryly)  Mr.  Garrick,  (very  deferentially)  will  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  accepting  my  daughter's  hand  1  (gives  ADA  to  GARRICK.) 

GARRICK.      ADA.      INGOT.      CAIVY. 
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CURTAIN. 
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